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JoH N v. 35. 


He was a burning and a ſhining | 
light, and ye were willing for a 
ſeaſon to rejoice in his light. 


mankind, upon thedeceaſe of thoſe, who 

have been called to fill up any of the 
- more conſiderable or important ſtations 
of life, to pay ſome public tribute of reſpect 
and honor to thoſe amiable and uſeful qua- 
lities, with which they adorned it. And, 
tho' the modes and faſhions of particular ages 
and particular countries can ſcarce be —.— 
upon with too ſuſpicious an eye, as being 
generally corrupt and enſnaring; yet ancient, 
univerſal cuſtom has for the moſt part its 
origin from truth and nature. In this par- 
ticular inſtance at leaſt it is apparently founded 
upon the principles of reaſon, virtue, and 
religion. By commemorating the worthy, 
honorable and beneficial deeds of thoſe, who 
have finiſhed their part, and finally quitted 
the ſcene of action here upon earth, we take 
the moſt natural method of exciting a ge- 
nerous emulation in the breaſts of others, to 
whom ſome of the moſt intereſting ſcenes 
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(4) 
of the part, that providence has allotted for 
them, may yet remain to be performed. 
We ſet before them an additional motive to 
exert themſelves in it with umvearied ardor 


. and reſolution, by letting them ſee, that 


their virtue will not fail of meeting with an 
honorable remembrance here, whilſt they 
themſelves, if it. ſhall have been prevalent 
and perſevering, are enjoying its fuller- and 
more abundant rewards in a higher and 
nobler ſtate of being. By this means like- 
wiſe our thoughts are directed to the farther 
improvement, that may be made of the 
faithful ſervices of thoſe, whoſe worth and 
uſefulneſs we commemorate. And theſe are 
all of them effects, that may be moſt natu- 


rally hoped for, when our minds are under 


the firſt tender ' impreſſions of their removal 
from amongſt us. And whilſt we are thus 
endeavoring to do juſtice. to their memories 
in a way, that may be moſt beneficial to 


mankind, and moſt friendly to the intereſts 


of ſociety, we are in effect performing an act 


of devotion and pious homage. For by ce- 


lebrating their praiſes and recounting thoſe 
benefits, which they have been the inſtru- 
ments of communicating to the world, ve 
do of courſe celebrate the praiſes and recount 


the favors of that infinitely bountiful and 


munificent father of ſpirits, who is the 
original fountain of good, the ſovereign 
inſpirer of all virtue, and of whatever is 

lovely 


(5) 
lovely and excelling, ornamental or deſirable 
in the mind of man. By theſe confiderations 
you will, I hope, be indaced to give _ 


a candid and ſerious attention to ſuch - 
ticulars relating to our lately deceaſed 1 
as appeated to me moſt conducive to the 
purpoſes they expreſs. 

The words of the text were at firſt 3 
of that illuſtrious forerunner of our bleſſed 
Savior, John the Baptiſt, But I hope I may 
be indulged in the liberty of applying them 
to the preſent occaſion, without being thought 
to ſuggeſt any ſuppoſed equality between our 
friend, whoſe death we now lament, and 
that moſt eminent preacher of righteouſneſs, 
of whom our Savior himſelf has ſo expreſly 
afferted that a p_ had not been born 
of woman.” And this the rather, as it muſt 
be confeſſed there is a general ſimilarity in the 

blic duties and miniſtrations, in which they 
were reſpectively engaged. And indeed what 
is the very end of exhibiting the bright and 
ſhining characters of others to our view, but 
that each one may be excited to a noble am- 
bition of making them, as much as poſſible, 
his own? What I propoſe in farther diſ- 
courſing upon thent on this occaſion is in the 


Firſt place, to conſider, with what pro- 


prey tety and how juſtly it may be faid of our 
ately deceaſed friend, that he was a 


burning and a ſhining light.” 
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Secondly, what is the remaining duty in- 
cumbent upon thoſe, who have © for a ſeaſon 
rejoiced in his light;” and then, 


Thirdly, conclude with ſome ſutable ap- 
plication. | 


Firſt, I am to conſider with what pro 
priety and how juſtly it may be ſaid of our 
lately deceaſed friend, that © he was a . 
and a ſhining light.” | 


And here we ſhall moſt naturally begin 
with obſerving, that he very happily laid the 
foundation of an upright and uſeful miniſtry 
at his firſt entrance upon the public ſervices 
of his life. This was at a time, that did 
indeed afford him the moſt favorable oppor- 
tunity for making proof of his own ſincerity, 
and for his deliberately determining, by what 
principles he ſhould govern his conduct in 
the ſubſequent labors of his miniſterial office. 
It was at a time, when there was a ſtrong 
and general debate carried on amongſt the 
Diſſenters concerning the doctrine of the 
Trinity, Subſcriptions to ſuch Teſts of or- 
thodoxy, as many of the contenders on one 
ſide of the queſtion would have gladly im- 
poſed, and other points of difference between 
them. And it is well known, what a ſpirit 


of heat and violence, of bigotry and unhal- 


lowed 


(71 

lowed zeal broke out upon this ' occaſion 
among thoſe of the popular party in the 
Weſt of England ; and particularly at Exeter, 
the place of his nativity, and, at that time, of 
his reſidence. . His judgment determined in 
favor of the obnoxious opinions. And his 
integrity prompted him freely to declare that 
judgment, and publicly to appear in the de- 
fence of it. This he did, when he had the 
ſufferings and ill- treatment of others on ac- 
count of their profeſſing the ſame opinions 
immediately before his eyes and directly in 
his view. Nor was it poſſible for him to 
foreſee, how far the irritated and imbittered 
ſpirit of ignorance, pride and party-zeal 
might proceed, or what might be the conſe- 
quence of it with reſpe& to himſelf. The 
hiſtory of the church is almoſt one continued 
proof of the dreadful progreſs it is apt to 
make, when once its malignant influences 
have begun to agitate and inflame - the 
paſſions, And not many years before a 
melancholy and well-known inſtance of it 
had appeared in a neighbouring part of the 
Britiſh dominions, and in that opprobrious 
ſcene of perſecution that was carried on at 
Dublin, on the ſame general account, againſt 
that truly worthy and venerable man, that 
ſincere and uncorrupted Chriſtian, Mr. 
Thomas Emlyn. But however uncertain 
might be the conſequence, it is plain he was 
determined to run the hazard of it. oy 

om 
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from whence could the determination pro- 
ceed, but _ a generous loye of truth and 
a principle of integrity deeply poſſeſſing his 
heart? E it was not the ehe merely of 
a heated and impetuous ſpirit, is undeniably 
plain. For when thoſe, who intereſted 
themſelves in his welfare, adviſed him to 
retire from the County of Devon, where the 
noiſe and clamor of bigotry ſeemed to 
threaten ſtill more miſchievous effects, he 
betook himſelf to an obſcure retreat under 
the hills of Mendip in Somerſetſhire. And 
there he lived for ſome years in 2 ſtate of 
honorable poverty. For ſuch in the higheſt 
degree it ought to be eſteemed, as being the 
ſole effect of his integrity. Since with ſuch 
a lively. genius, and ſuch popular talents, as 
he diſcovered from his carlieſt youth, he 
would ſcarce have failed to meet with im- 
mediate ſucceſs, could he in any meaſure 
have reconciled himſelf to the arts of diſh: 
mulation and hypoeriſy. But theſe he 
ſcorned ; and thought it infinitely preferable 
to ſubmit to ſuch inconveniencies as he could 
not avoid, but bythe forfeiture of his ſincerity. 
Theſe, as I have been well aſſured, he ſuſ- 
tained with a calm and intrepid firmneſs of 
ſpirit, and with a humble and pious truſt in 
the providence of God. From hence he 
removed to Trowbridge in Wiltſhire, and 
preached for ſome time to a ſmall congre- 
280 there, ſtill laboring under the ſame 

general 


| (9) . 
general inconvenience of an extremely bare 
and ſcanty proviſion for the accommodations 
and ufes of life. But fo far was he from 
ſuffering any thing of this kind to relax the 
ſtrength and vigor of his 1 0 that during 
the time of his retreat in Somerſetfhire, if 
I am not miſtaken, or elſe; whilft he refided 
at the laſt- mentioned place, being convinced 
that there was in the New Teſtament no 
foundation for the baptiſm of infants, but 
that the adult only were the proper ſubjects 


of that ordinance, he declared againſt the 


one and in favor of the other; and thus 
reduced his expectations of worldly ſucceſs 
into a ſtifl narrower compaſs. Nor do I 


find that amidſt theſe preſſing difficulties and 


contracted proſpects, he entertained: the leaſt 
thought of deſerting the Piſſenting intereſt ; 
which he looked upon to be founded upon 
the ſame principles with the ' reformation 
itſelf; or that in any part of his life he was 
at all diſpoſed to abandon it from that falſe 
reſpect and reverence for an eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, which, where ever it ptevails, is the 


certain enemy both of truth and liberty. 
And as he mu ſuch clear and unexcep- 


tionable, ſuch ſtrong and convincing proofs 


of fincerity at his entrance upon public 
life, it would be the height of diſingenuity 
not to ſuppoſe, that it Continued to be the 
directing and animating principle in his future 
miniſtrations. It is true, that thrv' the good 
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(10) 
providence of God he in a great meaſure 
eſcaped thoſe farther inconveniences and 
troubles, that might have been apprehended 
from his frank and open behaviour. And 
the very high degree of reputation, which 
he afterwards acquired, and the agreeable 
conſequences of it with reſpect to the con- 
dition and circumſtances of his life, may 
juſtly be looked upon as the reward of his 
integrity in the firſt ſcene of its tryal. A 
reward, which is not indeed allotted by the 
wiſe and gracious goyernor af the univerſe 
for all, who in the fame ſituation may have 
approved themſelves equally ſincere, but 
which is however abundantly and richly 
compenſated by thoſe inward conſolations 
and joys, that La in innumerable inſtances 
"fo well. ſupported the upright and honeſt 
mind under the want of it. But ſurely there 
would be the utmoſt impropriety in ſup- 
poſing, that the reward of virtue muſt needs 
debaſe its honor and diminiſh its, worth. 
On the contrary its natural tendency is to 
animate and confirm it, We may therefore 
reaſonably preſume, that as our friend had 
amidſt ſo many diſco raging circumſtances 
adhered with inviolable\integrity to the prin- 
ciples, that to him ſeemed to be founded 
upon truth and reaſon, it was with a fincere 
and generous pleaſure that he embraced the 
fairer opportunity, which providence put into 
his hands by his ſettlement in this city, 2 
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the great acceptance he met with here, of 
recommending and enforcing them. 
And as I am now addrefling my ſelf to 
many who have expreſſed the higheſt ſatis- 
faction in attending upon his miniſtry, or in 
the language of the text, * have rejoiced in 
his light,” I apprehend it may upon this oc- 
cafion be a very uſeful employment to take 
a brief review of the principal excellencies, 
that diſtinguiſhed and characteriſed his mi- 
niſterial ſervices. - And the firſt that I ſhall 
mention is this, 

That in all matters of religious ſpecula- 
tion he juſtly aſſerted the honor, and vindi- 
cated the uſe of human reaſon. When we 
conſider that reaſon is one of the moſt emi- 
nent and important privileges of man, that 
faculty, by which alone we are capable of 
knowing God our maker, of diſcerning his 
perfections, and of attending to the glorious 
views of his government in the univerſe, 
and that it is therefore a neceſſary founda- 
tion for religion and for all its ſublime and 
moſt exalted pleaſures, we might be apt to 
imagine that none poſſeſſed of ſuch an in- 
eſtimable privilege - ſhould ever entertain the 
kaſt thought-of undervaluing or decrying it, 
and that there could be little or no occaſion 
for putting in an expreſs or formal claim in 
its behalf. And yet from undeniable fact it 
appears, not only that the true and juſt ex- 
erciſe of it is in general ſadly neglected, but 
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bkewiſe that there are numbers amongſt us 
who do even upon principle reject the uſe 
of it, ſuppoſing reaſon and their religion, 
as Chriſtians, to be at irreconcilable variance 
with each other. And therefore, that they 
may become ſound and eſtabliſhed believers, 
they take pains to ſuppreſs the dictates of 
their underſtanding, and are fond of treat- 
ing all pretences to a rational religion with 
contempt. and diſdain. Whether "this moſt. 
unnatural oppoſition between reaſon and the 
goſpel was at firſt ſet on foot by. igaorance, 
or by corrupt and wicked policy, it would 
perhaps be difficult to determine. There is 
too much reaſon to fear that it is now car- 


ried on and ſupported by both. But giv- 


ing, as we ought, the fulleſt ſcope to the 
ſentiments . of candor and moderation upon 


this head, it is ſtill certain and apparent, 


that, as there are multitudes, who ſtand ready 
te reſign their underſtandings to the firſt in- 
vader, there are not wanting others, with 
whom-::it is a main and principal point to 
ſink and debaſe human reaſon, that rich and 
gloriqus gift of God, to diſcourage and even 
to terrifie men from the exerciſe of it; and. 
who are never better pleaſed than when 
* have gained a — conqueſt over 
Not fo our late valuable friend. He 

| witty looked upon reaſon as the ornament 


200 glory of human nature, and upon re- 


ben as its Peoper RO in which 
my alone 
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alone it can exert itſelf in a manner equal 
to its dignity, or anſwerable to the impor- 
tant ends for which it was beſtowed. Nor 
could he forbear concluding, upon the moſt 
impartial reflection, that nothing can be 
more abſurd in itſelf, or more repugnant 
to the honor of the goſpel, than to ſup- 
poſe that in order to be chriſtians we muſt 
ceaſe to be men. And indeed if chriſtianity 
be defigned to be the religion of men, it 
muſt neceſſarily be thought to be in all its 
parts a religion agreeable and conſonant ta 
reaſon, and to be tried and judged of by it, 
Unleſs in ſhort we ſuppoſe one miracle at- 
tending the firſt publication of the goſpel, to 


| have been the utter blaſting and deſtruction 


of human reaſon, 'and the * the race 
of mankind by a new creation of them into 
a ſort of beings, holding no more than a 
middle rank between rational intelligences 
and the creatures merely animal. ie can 
we ever believe that * the inſpiration of the 
Almighty * has given us underſtanding only, 
00 be debaled and inſulted? Or is it to be 
imagined that God, who by his own im- 
mediate agency continues — endow the 
race of mankind with rational faculties, 


ſhould ſend into the world ſo illuſtrious. a 
perſon as him, who is the © brightneſs ” of 
his own d glory and the moſt reſplendent 
e image of his perfections, with Te in- 
conliſtent deſign of ſuſpending the n 
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of theſe very faculties, or making the uſe 
of them ſuperfluous ? If we are not to uſe 
our reaſon, why 'are we put to the unne- 
ceflary trouble of ſuppreſſing and controul- 
ing it's dictates? Why were we not at 
once made blind, that ſo we might have 
been fpared the unnatural pains of putting 
out our own eyes? I know it indeed to 
be commonly objected, that the giving this 
free and unreſtrained allowance to the exer- 
ciſe and determinations of reaſon, has a ten- 
dency to obſtruct and injure the intereſt of 
chriſtianity. But ſurely the meaning of ſuch 
an objection as this ought well to be con- 
fidered. And what is the amount of it; but 
plainly this, that if free inquiry, the en- 
couraging and countenancing human reaſon; 
and the ſuffering ourſelves to be determined 
by its dictates, can be prejudicial to the in- 
tereſt of chriſtianity, it follows, that chri- 
ſtianity muſt be an unreaſonable religion 
the very point, that all its oppoſers are en- 
deavouring to prove concerning it?? 

This however is certain, that our deceaſed | 
friend, at the ſame time that he ſo ſtrongly 
inculcated the right of private judgment upon 
others, and ſo freely uſed and exerciſed it 
himſelf, was a ſincere and zealous advocate 
for chriſtianity. In his diſcoutſes from the 
pulpit he took all opportunities of juſtifying 
the authority, -and of- painting out the ra- 


tional evidences of pur holy religion. And 


1 one 
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one of the firſt pieces that ever he publiſhed 
to the-world, was a Sermon in proof and 
vindicatian of the reſurrection of Chriſt, a- 
gainſi the moſt important objections both of 
the ancient Jews and modern rejecters of the 
Goſpel. His Defence Ikewiſe of the Uſeful- 
futneſs,, Truth and Excellency of the Chriſtian 
Revelation has, I believe, been well accept- 
ed and greatly eſteemed by the candid and 
judicious. of all parties. And indeed all 
who intereſt themſelves in the honor of 
chriſtianity, muſt, in my opinion, be highly 
obliged. to him, for the moderation and 
good temper, with which he has handled 
that argument, in oppoſition to the noted 
attempt of a late unbelieving writer. In 
the management of which he likewiſe diſ- 
covered a true and well regulated judgment. 
For by not undertaking to prove unneceſſary 
points, he more effectually eſtabliſhed what 
was fundamental in the diſpute. 

And as one great and principal deſign of 
the chriſtian religion was to encourage and 
promote juſt and honorable ſentiments con- 
cerning the ſupreme, eternal Deity, and to 
exhibit a fair and lovely portrait of his per- 
fections, it is well known how much this 
zealous aſſerter of primitive chriſtianity made 
it his care and ſtudy to guard againſt thoſe 
miſtakes and errors ſo prevalent amongſt 
chriſtians, by which the father of the uni- 
verſe is unjuſtly repreſented either as a Dr 
tial, 
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tial, or as an inexorable being. But the 
placability or propitious mercy of God, as 
being an eſſential perfection of the divine 
natare, deducible from the principles and 
dictates of reaſon, and as the natural ground 
of pardon to all fincere and humble peni- 
tents, he was particularly ſollicitous to efta« 
bliſh, as this attribute of the Deity has been 
in a particular mantier reproached and blaſ- 
phemed by ſome of the moſt favorite ſen- 
timents of numbers in the chtiſtian world. 
And what he has wrote upo this ſubject 
in his D:ſcourſes 997 publithed (ſee Vol. I. 
p. 194 217) moſt deſervedhy calls fot 
the attention of all, who are deſirous of - 
maintaining the honor of the divine per- 
fections and government. And theſe, i 
ought to be remembered, whatever particu- 
lar inſtitution of religion we adhere to, muſt 
ſilt remain to be the ſubjects of the higheſt 
importance to the comfort, peace and ever- 
laſting happineſs. of mankind. And very 
certain it muſt be, that it is only by enter- 
taining 1 and honorable ſentiments 
concerning the divine perfections, that we 
can lay a foundation for that ſpirit. of exalted 

icty, which, when ever it prevails in our 

earts, cannot but have the moſt happy in- 
fluence upon the temper, and tend at once 
to ſweeten and to ennoble it. But other- 
wiſe what we may call our devotions, may 
have the moſt fatal effects towards weaken- 
m— | ing 


(17) 
ing and impairing thoſe foundations of vir 
tue, and of great, ſublime and elevated views, 
which have been originally laid in our minds 


by the ſupreme, uniyerſal father of ſpirits. | 
And by theſe reflections we are naturally 
led to conſider another excellence of the 
higheſt importance, that in all his public 
fervices was viſible and conſpicuous. What 
I mean, is, that the main ſcope and tenor 
of his preaching was practical and moral, 
He conſidered mankind, not as being merely 
rational, but as formed for ſocial connections 
and for cultivating and cheriſhing ſocial diſ- 
poſitions. And in the general ſtrain of his 
diſcourſes, he wiſely declined both the la- 
boured trifles of jejune and inſipid criticiſm, 
and the entangling intricacies of dry diſputa- 
tion; and applied himſelf immediately to the 
real concerns and intereſts of human nature, 
He inculcated and recommended thoſe virtues 
which adorn and regulate human life, and 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to the ſecurity 
and adyancement of ſocial and public happi- 
neſs. And he was more particularly intent 
upon enforcing that ſpirit of univerſal bene- 
volence, which, according to the expreſs 
ſentiment of St, Paul in the thirteenth chapter 
of his epiſtle to the Romans, and of St. James 
in the ſecond of his general epiſtle, muſt be 
ſuppoſed to include in its own proper nature 
and juſt extent every ſocial and moral obli- 
gation. He knew, that, as the habitual 
| C tem- 
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temper of virtue muſt be to every one the 
neceſſary foundation of his own preſent hap- 
pineſs, as well as the baſis of ſocial peace and 
order, ſo it is the only indiſpenſable qualifica- 
tion for participating in the eternal joys of the 
heavenly and angelic ſtate, and that which 
thro' the abundant mercy of God will be the 
ſure and certain ground of our being intitled 
to them. He therefore concluded, that, ſo 
far as he ſhould be ſucceſsful in his en- 
deavors to diffuſe and-invigorate ſuch a temper 
amongſt mankind, he could not fail of being 
the promoter of their chief and higheſt good. 

He was well ſatisfied, that kr A to the 
original principles of natural reaſon, nothing 
could poſſibly be of greater importance to the 
happineſs of the human race, and to our be- 
coming the objects of the divine favor, than 
the habit of pure and uncorrupted virtue. 
And he thought that what was of the higheſt 
conſideration or moment, in theſe reſpects, 
before any new, external, or ſpecial inſtitu- 
tion of religion took place, muſt neceſſarily 
be ſo after its eſtabliſhment. For God is the 
ſame and man the ſame. And therefore ſuch 
an inſtitution could not poſſibly be intended 
to extinguiſh the light of reaſon or to falſifie 
its diſcoveries, not to abrogate the laws of 
morality, neither in the leaſt degree to leſſen 
their importance; but the very end and deſign 
of it, and of all its peculiar ſanctions and 
principles, muſt be to excite mens attention 
to 


(19) 
to this light of reaſon, to enforce and to 
render ſtill more binding theſe eternal and 
immutable laws of righteouſneſs and moral 
goodneſs. And, finally, he could not but 
diſcern, that in the chriſtian religion itſelf, 
and thoſe pure and primitive records of it, 
that are contained in the new teſtament, the 
great and ultimate ſtreſs is uniformly and in- 
variably laid upon purity. and integrity of 
heart, and upon the prevalence of good and 
virtuous diſpoſitions in the ſoul. That what 
I have been ſaying contains a juſt and im- 
partial view of his fixed and moſt deliberate 
ſentiments upon this head, will appear abſo- 
lutely undeniable, by attending only to thoſe 
judicious remarks, with which he concludes 
that part of his Dz/courſes ſo lately publiſhed: 
on the principal branches of natural religion 
and ſocial virtue, which treats on the being 
and perfections of God and a future ſtate. 
See Vol. I. p. 266-9. And, as his general 
ſtrain of preaching was regulated by theſe 
principles, it was on that account ſingularly 
and eminently uſeful. For nothing has been 
a greater reproach to the profeſſion of the 
chriſtian religion, nothing has had ſuch a 
fatal tendency to obſtruct its genuine and 
effrcacious influences upon the minds of thoſe, 
who embrace it, as the notion, that it muſt 
needs have been intended to furniſh us with 
ſomething of greater importance to our hap- 


pineſs, and towards our ſecuring the favor of 
| C 2 the 


(20 ) 
the ſupreme creator, than that moral righ- 
teouſneſs, purity and goodneſs, which is the 
exacteſt image of his own higheſt perfections, 
and which muſt therefore of neceſſity be out 
higheſt honor, and out beſt qualification for 
his mercy and love. et La} e 
1 From What has been already laid before 
150 you concerning the juſt and rational ſentiments 
he entertained upon the ſubject of religion, 
and of its great and ultimate end, it may eaſily 
be preſumed, that his diſcourſes muſt have 
been intirely .free from the angry and en- 
flaming ſpirit of bigotry and party - zeal. 
And, I believe, all, who have been accuſtomed 
to attend upon them with any degree of ſe- 
riouſneſs or recollected thought, will be ready 
to bear me witneſs, that they had a natural 
tendency to compoſe the minds of his hearers 
into a mild and gentle frame ; and inſtead of 
exciting any enraged of tumultuous, any 
haughty or inſolent paſſions, to mitigate and 
0 ſuſpend their influence. And indeed the 
| candor and moderation of his temper with 
u relation to the religious differences ſubſiſting 
. among chriſtians, was from his firſt appear- 
4 ance in the office and character of a miniſter 
it remarkable and exemplary. And from his 
Kt Eſſay on Fundamentals, which he wrote 
. / when he was about the age of four and 
1 \ twenty, it appears, that he knew how to 
14 make all juſt and equitable allowances for the 
19 prejudices of education, and for the erroneous. 
| it; _ opinions 
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opinions of others, without thinking himſelf 
under any neceſſity or obligation to counte- 
nance and ſupport them. There like wife 
he diſcovers how deſirous he was of pro- 
moting among chriſtians, notwithſtanding al! 
their diverſity of opinion, that mutual love 
or unity of affection, which is the only com- 
prehenſion, in the cafe, that can be judged 
worthy either of a wiſe man's — or 
a good man's care, For, that all ſhould be 
comprehended in the fame belief, is im- 
practicable: and to profeſs a common faith; 
whilſt our opinions continue to be really dif- 
ferent, muſt' needs, on one ſide or another, 
be baſe and hypocritical. Nor can I forbear 
citing upon this occaſion, the very excellent 
words, with- which he concludes that Eſſay. 
* I always had, ſays he, I bleſs God, ever 
& fince I began to underſtand or think to 
« any purpoſe, large and generous prineiples, 
c and there was never any thing, either in 
* my temper or education, which might 
9 incline me to narrowneſs and bigotry. 
«& And I am heartily glad of the opportunity, 
* which now offers itſelf, of making this 
“ public, ſerious profeſſion, that J value 
&* thoſe; who are of different perfuaſions 
from me, more than thoſe who agree with 
« me in fentiment, if they are more ſerious, 
« ſober and charitable.” And in theſe ca- 
tholic ſentiments he continued to the laſt. 
1 have the rather choſe to mention theſe 
things 
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things thus particularly, . becauſe many of 
thoſe, who have agreed with him in re- 
jecting the baptiſm of infants, and adhering 
to that of the adult, have been unhappily 
diſpoſed to contract the boundaries of their 
communion, on account of that difference; 
and have thus inconſiderately changed the 
ordinance of the Lord's Supper, which was 
deſigned as an emblem and means of uni- 
verſal charity, into a ſymbol and inſtrument 
of diviſion. But we all know, that nothing 
of this kind can juſtly be imputed to him. 

Thus was he highly qualified for public 
uſefulneſs by the rational and candid ſenti- 
ments, which he had ſo thoroughly and 
deeply imbibed. But theſe qualifications 
were prodigiouſly enlarged and heightened 
by thoſe natural powers of eloquence, for 
which he was early noticed and diftinguiſhed. 
The Eſſay juſt now mentioned, tho' not 
equal, as may eaſily be imagined, to moſt 
of his later performances, does yet diſcover 
a ſound and clear judgment, and is wrote 
with the fame vivacity of thought, that 
appears in his later productions. His ſtyle 
is manly, poliſhed, flowing and perſpicuous. 
He paid an habitual attention to the ſtrength 
and purity of our language: and by his 
works has contributed not a little towards 
preſerving its force and dignity, amidſt that 
crowd of looſe and venal writers, who are 


_ every hw enfeebling and debaſing it. His 
a addreſs 
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addreſs. was lively and penetrating ; forcible, 
but yet ſoft and tender; raiſed and elevated, 
but neither boiſterous nor aſſuming, _ 

' Theſe happy and engaging talents, ap- 
plied, as they were, rendered him highly 
uſeful and inſtrumental towards ſupporting 
the cauſe of rational and primitive chriſti- 
anity, and towards promoting a juſt and 
liberal taſte in matters of religion. And the 
loſs of his ſervices, is, I think, to be greatly 
lamented, at a time, when there ſeems to 
be ſuch a general, or at leaſt a growing 
diſpoſition to make a compliment of truth, 
and reaſon and liberty, to the mode and 
faſhion of the age, or to the humors and 
intereſts of particular parties, But this leads 
me to the | 

Second thing propoſed, which was to 
conſider the remaining duty incumbent upon 
thoſe, who have for a ſeaſon rejoiced in 
his light.” We find that our bleſſed Savior 
does, in the words of the text, make it a 
ground of cenſure and reproof in the caſe 
of the ſcribes, rulers, and chief men a- 
mong the Jews, who had rejoiced in the 
ght of John the Baptiſt, that they did it 
only “ for a ſeaſon ;” that is, that after hav- 
ing for ſome time expreſſed their plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction in him, as an excellent 
preacher of truth and righteouſneſs, they 
deſerted and-abandoned the principles, which 
he had taken ſo much pains to — 

| an 
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i | and forſook the cauſe, - which he with fo 
40 much zeal and earneſtneſs had been endea- 
1 vouring to promote. And we cannot but 
(VR apprehend the cenſure to have been ſtrictly 
"THR pertinent and juſt. For, tho they could 
18 not but believe, that thoſe rules of probity, 
11 equity, goodneſs and mercy, which he had 
oy. recommended, were of everlaſting abligation 
0 j | and importance, yet, after having made ſome 
| lf ſuperficial pretences to a reformation of 
a] | manners, and a juſt regulation of their lives, 
0 they continued to be altogether as corrupt 
14 and degenerate as before. And, tho they 
14 acknowledged him to be a prophet, they 
[bp inconfiſtently, and in direct contrariety ta 
17 ſuch an acknowledgment, rejected his teſti 
TH mony concerning the approaching kingdom 
Si of the Meſſiah, ' and the perſon, by whom 


it was to be erected and eſtabhſhed. And 
thus they plainly ſhewed, that either they 
were not before fincere in profeſſing to loak 
upon John as a prophet, but did it only 
4 for the fake of the popularity of ſuch a 
1 profeſſion, as John was in high eſteem a» 
i mong the people, and by all in general 
ſuppoſed to bear the prophetic character; 
|}; or elſe that they were now acting under the 
F influence of the moſt diſhonorable preju- 
19 dices, and choſe rather to contradict their 
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And give me leave, upon this ſerious and 
affecting occaſion, to remind thoſe, who 
have © for a ſeaſon ” - profeſſed themſelves 
the admirers of Dr. Foſter's. excellent in- 
ſtructions, that, notwithſtanding the agree- 
able and engaging manner in which they 
were conveyed, yet the principles, of which 
they conſiſted, did not receive their im- 
portance from his recommendation of them; 
but that he recommended them, becauſe 
he knew them to be in their own eſſential 
nature of the utmoſt moment. Should theſe 
principles therefore be now on your 

forſaken and deſerted, there will be too 
much reaſon to ſuſpect, that your rejoicing 
in. him, inſtead of being founded upon what 
was moſt valuable and excellent in his mi- 
niſtrations, was wholly owing to ſome tran- 


ſient ſtarts of humor, or was at beſt depen- 


dent, upon thoſe engaging forms of addreſs, 
which he himſelf would have allowed to 
have been comparatively trifling conſidera- 
tions. Nor can we poſſibly be guilty of a 
greater. diſreſpe&t to his memory, than to 
ſuppoſe, as by ſuch conduct we ſhall ſeem 
to ſuppoſe, that he ſpent his time and pains 
in inculcating principles, which, tho' true, 
were yet but of momentary and occaſional 
importance. Or, if we allow them to be 
really and permanently intereſting, let us re- 
member, that truths like theſe are not only 
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to be owned, but to be loved, reſpected and 
honored. Nor is it to be thought, that = 
cauſe of © pure and undefiled religion ” 

ever be ſupported by the mere ki 
of the underſtanding, or by indolent con- 
ceſſions, that this is right, and that is wrong, 
but by promoting to the utmoſt of our 
power what we believe to be right, and by 


oppoſing that which we apprehend to be 


wrong, in the ſpirit of meekneſs and cha- 
rity, but yet of courage and reſolution. In 
vain do we lament the growth of infide- 
lity, whilſt by our feeble attachments to 
what we ourſelves believe to be the truth, 
we are countenancing thoſe corruptions in 
the profeſſion of the chriſtian religion, which 
have ever furniſhed the chief occaſion - for 
objecting againſt its authority. On the other 
hand, what might not be done towards 
reſcuing our moſt excellent and divine re- 
ligion, both from the attacks of infidelity, 
and the corruptions of ſuperſtition and bi- 
gotry, mutually aiding and ſupporting each 
other, did but all thoſe, who are in judg- 
ment and opinion the friends of reaſon, 


liberty and primitive chriſtianity, unite their 


influence, and act in thorough conſiſtency 
with their principles? But if, after all, a- 
midſt the flaviſh, ſordid purſuit of riches, 


the perpetual round of amuſement, vanity 


and pleaſure, the grand intereſts of ſociety | 
are 


(27) 
are in a manner forgot; and we daily fink 
into a deeper inſenſibility as to all that is 


generous, great and noble in the life of 


man, © it had been better for us not to 
have known the ways of righteouſneſs, 
than, after we have known it, to turn from 


the holy commandment delivered unto us.” 


And this naturally ſuggeſts what ought to 
be particularly and moſt eſpecially attended 
to; I mean, that our zeal and earneſt con- 
tention for the truth can never be of the 
genuine or acceptable kind, unleſs we feel 
it's correcting and refining influences upon 
our hearts. Every juſt idea, that we can 
poſſibly form of the nature and perfections 
of God, upon whoſe acceptance and final 
approbation our eternal happineſs depends, 
muſt neceſſarily convince us, that it is there 
our knowledge muſt terminate, in order to 
its being of any ſolid or laſting advantage 
to us. And it is the expreſs declaration of 


the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, that without cha- 
rity, the temper and habit of ſincere virtue 


and goodneſs, even tho' we have all © know- 
ledge, and underſtand: all myſteries, it will 
profit us nothing.” And it ought to be mat- 
ter of very ſerious and deliberate reflection 
with all thoſe, who profeſs to have any 
reverence or regard for rational principles 
of religion, that one of the greateſt encou- 
ragements to their being fo ſlightly ſpoken 
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of by ſome, and fo ſtrongly objected to by 
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others, is, that they who — to believe 
them, ſeem ſo little to be governed by them. 
Were but the due application of them made 
to the ſtate and temper of the mind, did 
we but allow them to have their juſt and 
natural influence over the paſſions and af- 
fections of the ſoul, how powerful and ef- 
ficaciohs, how lovely and engaging would 
they appear! The writings of that juſtly 
admired - preacher, to whoſe memory we 
have now been paying, what I eſteemed 
the fair and equitable debt of reſpect and 


Honor, will bear him a laſting teſtimony, 


(and to them I appeal) how particularly 
careful he was to guard againſt thoſe li- 
centious principles, which, under the name 
and pretence of liberty, tend to undermine 
the very foundations of religion, and how 
ſtudious to inculcate the ſtricteſt laws of 
ſobriety, righteouſneſs and integrity. 


And now, as the concluſion and proper 
improvement of the whole, I would obſerve, 
that the occaſion of this diſcourſe, together 
with the ſeveral reflections, that in it we 


have been purſuing, immediately directs our 


thoughts to that grand diſtinction, which, 
when once it is deeply impreſſed upon our 
hearts, cannot fail of being attended with 


the moſt intereſting conſequences. © That 
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diſtinction I mean between thoſe pleaſures 


and ſatisfactions, that are of an uncertain, 


tranſient, and momentary nature, and thoſe 


that are fixed, permanent, and abiding. 
Under the former claſs all agree to rank the 
pleaſures of ſenſe and appetite. The vo- 
luptuary himſelf allows the ' ſentiment, and 
aſſigns it as the very reaſon for the keeneſs 
of his purſuit. Infatuated by the dreams of 
his gay, licentious -fancy, he prefers theſe 
fleeting, viſionary joys to the ſubſtantial 
pleaſures of ſobriety and reaſon. Taking it 
for granted, in direct contradiction to all the 
diſtinguiſhing and peculiar honors of his 
nature, - that theſe: are his beſt and trueſt 
pleaſures, he knows: no other uſe of con- 
ſidering their uncertain and ſhort duration, 
than to make the more eager haſte after the 
fulleſt enjoyment of them. Others indeed 
there are, who ſeem to think, that they are 
acting a much wiſer part in renouncing theſe 
irregular pleaſures of mere ſenſe and appetite, 
and addicting themſelves to the purſuit of 
what they eſteem a more ſolid and ſubſtantial 


good, the riches or the honors of human life. 


But let theſe be viewed in their proper light, 


as equally liable to be ſnatched from us, and 


for ever loſt by the ſtroke of death ; and, if 
we have any thoughts or ſentiments, - any 
defires or hopes beyond the grave, we cannot 
but immediately diſcern the amazing folly of 

| | making 
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1 
making theſe our chief and ſovereign good: 
And ſcarce is it poſſible: to conceive of a more 
melancholy and diſtreſſing ſcene, than that, 
which muſt neceſſarily paſs in the mind of a 
rational and immortal creature, made capable 
of enjoying the ſubſtantial and durable plea- 
ſures of virtue, hen he is juſt quitting the 
World, and has then firſt diſcovered, what 


he might before have aſſuredly known, that 


all the joys of this life, unaccompanied with 
the ſentiments and temper of true religion, 
are vanity and vexation of ſpirit. With 
what reluctance and averſion, with what 
dreadful horrors of mind muſt he then ſee 
himſelf ander the inſtant neceſſity of being 
for ever ſeparated from all thoſe pleaſures, 
from all thoſe purſuits, for which only, thro” 
the corruption and degeneracy of his heart, 


he has any taſte or reliſh; and making his 


awfal entrance upon another world with a 
mind altogether alienated from the only 


pleaſures, that are there to be enjoyed! 


And this muſt be the wretched and forlorn 
condition, not only of the luxurious rioter, 
and open violator of public order, but of 


every one, in whom the love of God, of 


virtue and of true goodneſs, is not the pre- 
dominant and ruling affection, by whatever 
grave and formal, whatever plauſible and 
ſpecious appearances his contrary temper 
may be diſguiſed. Amongſt men __ 

ere 
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there is the utmoſt partiality in this reſpe&. 
And of vices equally. odious in their own 
nature, equally deſtructive of public: peace 
and happineſs, ſome expoſe to immediate 
ſhame and infamy, others procure reverence 
and honor. But. God vis. no reſpecter of 
perſons.” And wherever there is an equal 
defect of virtue, there muſt: be an equal 
incapacity for his favor, whatever may bs 
the particular paſſion. that has uſurped its 
place and influence in the ſoul. Conſeious 
therefore of the eminent privileges and ſu- 
perior dignity of our nature, let us dread the 
thought of ſinking and debaſing it. Con- 
ſcious of our high and glorious hope of 
immortality, let us cheriſh no diſpoſitions, 
indulge to no (habits, that are inconfiſtent 
with it, that would tend to divert our 
attention from it, or render us leſs capable 
of being entertained, pleaſed and delighted 
with it. Whatever pleaſure may 1nvite our 
regards, or tempt our purſuit, let each of 
us aſk himſelf; is it one that death can de- 
prive me of ? is it one, that I can vindicate 
and juſtifie before God? will it bear the 
teſt and trial of another world ? will it fit 
me for the joys of the heavenly ſtate ? 
And when we conſider, that time at beſt 
is ſhort, that the period of it with reſpect 
to ourſelves 1s infinitely precarious and un- 
certain, that the © faſhien of this world” 
is 
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is continually © paſſing away, that death is 
every day diſplaying his triumphs, and re- 
minding each man by the removal of ſome - 
or other of his acquaintance, relations or 
friends, of the important ſummons, which 
he himſelf muſt ere long obey, the leaſt 
degree of ſerious reflection will not ſuffer 
us to doubt, whether theſe things are to be 
made our preſent and immediate concern, 
or whether we may ſafely defer the * 
of them to ſome diſtant moment. 


